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tee to nominate officers for the ensuing year. This com- 
mittee afterwards brought in the names of persons to 
serve as president, vice-presidents, corresponding secre- 
tary, treasurer, auditor and directors, and those nominated 
were unanimously elected. (The list is given on page 
126.) 

The reports of the treasurer and the auditor, covering 
the year from May 1, 1901, to May 1, 1902, were read, 
accepted and ordered to be placed on file. The treas- 
urer's cash account showed that, with the balance of 
$236.51 from last year, the receipts had been $5,492.95, 
and the expenses $5,454.10, leaving a cash balance of 
$38.85 in his hands. 

The assets and liabilities account showed $38.85 in 
hand, and $930.39 due to the trustees of the Permanent 
Peace Trust Fund, or a net indebtedness of $891.54. 
Of this amount $297.64 had been advanced to the Society 
by the Permanent Peace Fund during the year, which 
amount was the excess of expenses over receipts for the 
year. 

The account of the treasurer showed, further, that 
while the income of the Permanent Peace Fund had 
been less than the preceding year, that from contributions 
and from memberships and subscriptions had been con- 
siderably larger. 

The annual report of the treasurer of the Permanent 
Peace Fund, which was presented for the information of 
the members, showed a net income for the year of 
$2,087.13, carried to the credit of the American Peace 
Society. It showed also an indebtedness from the 
Society of $930.39 for amounts advanced to its treasurer. 

The annual report of the Board of Directors was then 
read by Secretary Trueblood, accepted and ordered to 
be published in the Advocate of Peace. (The report 
is given in full below.) 

The discussion which followed the reading of the 
report was a very interesting and earnest one. Stress 
was laid on the demoralizing and brutalizing influences 
on the American people of the barbarous deeds of retali- 
ation and vengeance attending the subjugation of the 
Philippines, condoned as they have been by many leaders 
of public opinion and by those high in the nation's coun- 
cils, and defended as necessary under the circumstances 
and as in harmony with the laws of war as formulated 
by our government. The necessity was dwelt upon of 
developing public opinion against war, and of encourag- 
ing people everywhere to be faithful in the utterance 
and inculcation of their peace convictions. Much 
pleasure was also expressed at the large and substantial 
progress of arbitration during the year, especially in the 
further development of the International Court, as 
brought out in the report. The discussion was partici- 
pated in by Rev. B. F. Leavitt, Lucia Ames Mead, Rev. 



S. F. Hershey, Robert Treat Paine, L. H. Pillsbury, 
Edwin D. Mead, A. S. Parsons and Benjamin F. True- 
blood. 

After the consideration of the subject of the further 
extension of the membership and influence of the Society, 
the meeting adjourned at 3.45. 



Seventy- Fourth Annual Report of the 

Directors of the American 

Peace Society. 

Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Society : 
The Board of Directors chosen at the last annual 
meeting herewith respectfully submit the report of their 
work for the year, with a statement of the political situ- 
ation of the world as it is related to the cause of interna- 
tional peace : 

directors' meetings. 

We have held five regular meetings of the Board dur- 
ing the year. Our attention has been given, as hereto- 
fore, to the general lines of work in which the Society 
from its origin has been engaged ; namely, the creatiou of 
public sentiment in opposition to war, the promotion of 
international goodwill and cooperation, and the further 
extension of the principle of arbitration, in a regular and 
permanent system, to controversies which arise between 
nations. A more detailed account of our labors in this 
direction is given below, as well as of the special efforts 
which we have made in view of the more important 
events of the year in the political world related to the 
cause of peace. 

periodical publications. 

The Advocate of Peace and the Angel of Peace 
have been continued under the editorial supervision of 
the secretary. The list of paid subscriptions to both 
papers has somewhat increased over last year, and we 
have reason to believe, from various testimonials received 
at our office, that they have never been* more appreciated 
and influential than now. Special contributions for the 
circulation of the Advocate have been received from a 
number of interested individuals and from a few bene- 
ficial and other societies. Through these gifts the paper 
has been kept in the reading rooms of the colleges and 
universities of the country, the theological schools, 
Y. M. C. A. rooms, many public libraries, and in the 
hands of a considerable number of ministers of the 
gospel and other leaders of public opinion. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

We have kept in stock, for gratuitous distribution and 
sale, the usual supply of pamphlets, leaflets, conference 
reports and books, covering in their scope nearly all 
phases of the questions of peace and war. There is a 
steady demand for both the old literature — Kant, Penn, 
Dymond, Sumner, etc. — and for that dealing with the 
newest aspects of the movements — Baroness von Suttner, 
Bloch, Holls, etc. This demand comes from clergymen, 
from college and university students, from women in the 
clubs and the W. C. T. XL, from a few teachers, and 
once in a while from a business man. The literature of 
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peace has grown very abundant in recent years, and our 
office is able to render a most important service by 
pointing out to numerous inquirers how to find and 
use it. 

PUBLIC WORK. 

The public work of our Board, through the president, 
the secretary, and other members, has been similar to 
that of former years. A message was sent by us to 
Theodore Roosevelt on his elevation to the Presidency 
as a result of the assassination of President McKinley, 
expressing sympathy with him in the trying circum- 
stances of his assumption of the grave responsibilities of 
the office, and the hope that whatever lay in his power 
as the Chief Executive of the nation would be done for 
the promotion of the universal and permanent peace of 
the world. With a view of trying to do something to 
bring to an end the cruel and desolating war in South 
Africa, an effort — which proved to be of no avail — 
was made by us, through President Paine, to find out 
what terms of peace the Boer leaders would be inclined 
to name that might be acceptable to Great Britain. On 
the 4th of February a petition was sent by us to the 
Senate and House of Representatives asking that, with a 
view to bringing about peace in the Philippines, Congress 
declare by resolution that it is the purpose of this gov- 
ernment to grant independence to the inhabitants of the 
islands as soon as they shall have established and proved 
their ability to maintain stable government. 

Secretary Trueblood, in addition to his editorial and 
other office work, has during the year delivered many 
public addresses and lectures, and other members of the 
Board and of the Society have also done much effective 
service in this and other public ways. Under the aus- 
pices of our Board and of the Committee of the Twentieth 
Century Club on International Affairs, a public meeting 
was held in Tremont Temple, Boston, on the 15th of 
April, the principal feature of which was a very able 
address on the arbitration work of the recent Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference, by Hon. William I. Buchanan, delegate 
of the United States to that Conference. This and the 
other addresses delivered on the occasion have since been 
published in the Advocate of Peace. 

PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 

The most significant event of the past year in the ex- 
tension of international arbitration was the Conference 
of the American Republics at Mexico City. This was 
composed of representatives of all the nineteen inde- 
pendent states of this hemisphere. Tt met on the 22d 
of October and continued in session till the 31st of Jan- 
uary. Though many important conclusions along other 
lines were reached promotive of the harmony and 
solidarity of the American states, the subject of arbi- 
tration was the principal one considered, and the one 
on which, after an earnest and memorable debate, most 
useful and far-reaching results were attained. Three 
protocols on this subject were agreed to by the delegates. 
One of them declared the adherence of all the delega- 
tions to the conventions adopted at The Hague three 
years ago, thus paving the way to bring all the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere into the permanent interna- 
tional court of arbitration. The second provided that 
all controversies of that class which consist of claims of 
citizens of one country against another for damages and 



indemnities should be referred to the Hague Court. The 
third was a treaty in which ten of the republics repre- 
sented pledged themselves to arbitrate through the 
Hague Court all controversies that may arise among 
them. These three conventions, to say nothing of the 
other valuable work done, easily place the Mexican Con- 
ference in the very front of modern international 
congresses. Every influence possible ought to be brought 
to bear by the members of the American Peace Society 
and all organizations working for the same end to secure 
the ratification of these conventions at an early date. 

PEACE CONGRESSES. 

Two international peace congresses have been held 
during the year, that at Glasgow in September last, and 
the second at Monaco in April just past. Three dele- 
gates from the American Peace Society attended and 
took part in the discussions of the Glasgow Congress ; 
namely, Edwin D. Mead, Lucia Ames Mead and Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. delegates from more than fifty peace 
organizations, representing fourteen countries, were 
present. Though the Congress was somewhat trammeled 
by the political situation in England, there prevailed in 
it a spirit of profound sincerity and earnestness, and of 
thorough fidelity to the principles underlying the peace 
movement. The Congress was received in a most cordial 
and generous way by the Lord Provost and Corporation 
of Glasgow, and also by the authorities of the neighbor- 
ing city of Paisley, where a large and very influential 
public meeting was held in the town hall, at which ■ 
several hundred deeply interested working men were 
present. 

The recent Congress at Monaco, the reports of which 
have only just reached us, was held so early in the season 
that it was impossible for our secretary or other members 
to attend. The reports of it which have reached us 
indicate that, though the number of societies represented 
was much smaller than usual, chiefly because of the ill 
repute of the locality, the deliberations of the Congress 
were successful and the meetings full of interest and 
enthusiasm. Both this Congress and that at Glasgow 
issued through the press strong appeals to the nations to 
abandon the barbarous practice of war, and all the poli- 
cies of exclusiveness and irritation out of which it springs, 
and to adopt and pursue in their relations to one another 
those principles of equity, friendliness, cordial respect, 
and mutual service which lie at the basis of all that is 
entitled to be called civilization. 

WORK OF THE PEACE SOCIETIES. 

The peace societies which are steadily increasing in 
numbers and strength have during the year prosecuted 
their task with much zeal and devotion to their high 
ideals. They have in many places held large and influ- 
ential local conferences, conducted courses of lectures, 
maintained their own journals, and expounded their aims 
wherever practicable in the general press and the maga- 
zines. They have not only continued to maintain their 
general principles in an intelligent and practical way, 
but they have also brought them to bear in strong and 
repeated protests against the aggressions and the iniquit- 
ous wars not yet ended, in renewed efforts for the resto- 
ration of peace, and in support of all attempts to secure 
the prevalence of saner international policies and wider 
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and more permanent employment of judicial methods in 
international relations. The principles for which these 
societies have long contended, often under neglect and 
obloquy, are now accepted and advocated by a large 
and growing constituency outside of their membership, 
among people of practically all classes. There is hardly 
any danger yet, however, of the cause suffering from 
over-respectability. 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU. 

The International Peace Bureau at Berne, the creation 
and bond of union of the societies, has been strengthened 
and developed, and has continued to fulfill a most impor- 
tant mission in executing the resolutions of the peace 
congresses, in piomoting better acquaintance among the 
societies, in serving as a bureau of information, and in 
doing at times of emergency in a speedy and efficient 
way what the societies acting separately could never 
accomplish. The bureau now receives a small annual 
subvention from four governments. Its Committee of 
Administration consists of twenty-four members repre- 
senting fourteen countries. 

PEACE DATS. 

The last Sabbath before Christmas, 1901, was again 
observed as Peace Sunday. A considerable number of 
ministers in England, in the United States and in Euro- 
pean countries, responded to the invitation sent them, 
and preached sermons on the subject of peace. Many 
ignored the subject altogether, and in England a few 
declared themselves opposed, under existing circum- 
stances, to any such use of the day. Many of the peace 
societies, particularly in Europe, observed the 22d of 
February tor the purpose of a united peace demonstra- 
tion, as they have done for some years past. A new 
peace day has now been added to the number of those 
consecrated to this cause, namely, the 15th of May. 
This has grown out of the great peace demonstration of 
women just preceding the Hague Conference in 1899. 
The day was observed last year under the auspices of 
the International Council of Women, and the demonstra- 
tion this May under the same auspices promises to be 
more widely extended and important than any previous 
one. 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY PEACE UNION. 

The Interparliamentary Peace Union, which has been 
so influential in securing the establishment of the Per- 
manent International Court of Arbitration, has held no 
conference the past year, but the parliamentary groups 
of the Union in different countries have been doing 
active and efficient work in support of the principles for 
which the Union stands. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION. 

The Twentieth Conference of the International Law 
Association, held at Glasgow in August last, was one of 
the most influential meetings which the association has 
ever held in the thirty years of its existence. The con- 
ference was presided over by Lord Chief Justice Alver- 
stone, of Great Britain, who, in his impressive opening 
address, bore testimony to the recognition now accorded 
the labors of the association by the executive authorities 
of governments. One session of the conference was 
devoted to a discussion, very able and impressive, of the 
subject of an arbitration treaty between Great Britain 



and France, and the other subjects considered, — inter- 
national maritime law, the duties of neutrals, etc., — all 
have an important bearing upon the question of inter- 
national peace. 

LAKE MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE. 

The International Arbitration Conferences held yearly 
at Lake Mohonk, New York, by Albert K. Smiley, con- 
tinue to be an effective means of developing American 
public sentiment in favor of pacific methods of adjusting 
controversies between nations. The seventh of these 
meetings was held the last week of May last year, and 
brought together an unusually large number of prominent 
men and women from different sections of the land. A 
number of members of our Board and other members of 
the Society attended and took part in the deliberations. 
The Mohonk Conference now has a permanent secretary, 
devoting his entire time to the work. 

MYSTIC PEACE CONVENTION. 

The yearly peace convention of the Universal Peace 
Union of Philadelphia and the Connecticut Peace Society, 
in the peace grove and temple at Mystic, Conn., was 
held in August last for three days, and brought together 
the usual large number of people from the surrounding 
neighborhood and towns. Well known peace workers 
gave strong addresses on different phases of the peace 
question, and earnest discussions of the important topics 
of the day were held at each session. 

AMERICAN FRIENDS' PEACE CONFERENCE. 

One of the important peace gatherings of the year 
was the General Peace Conference of the American 
Friends, held at Philadelphia in last December. More 
than twelve hundred Friends attended the meeting. 
All sections of the Society, from the extreme conserva- 
tive to the most liberal, united in the Conference, which 
was remarkable for the number of leading educators and 
other prominent Friends which it brought together. 
After completing a three days' program of able papers 
and discussions, the Conference issued a declaration 
setting forth anew the well-known views of the Friends 
on the subject of war, and protesting against wars at the 
present time as in every respect out of harmony with 
the professed Christian civilization of the age. 

PEACE PRIZES AND BEQUESTS. 

An interesting event of the year, illustrating the wide- 
spread hold which the desire for permanent peace is 
taking of thoughtful men of all classes, was the first 
awarding of the peace prize provided for in the will of 
the late Alfred Nobel. This prize, the income of one- 
fifth of the great legacy left by him, amounted to about 
$41,000, and was awarded in equal parts to M. Frederic 
Passy, the veteran leader of the peace movement in 
France, and to the noted Swiss philanthropist, Henri 
Dunant, the founder of the Red Cross organization. 

In this con ; ection it is proper to mention the legacy 
of about $30,000, left by the late lamented John de Bloch 
for the maintenance of the special phase of the anti-war 
propaganda in which he was absorbed during the last 
years of his life. 

FURTHER PROGRESS OF ARBITRATION. 

The cause of international peace has maintained and 
strengthened itself during the year on the practical side, 
no less remarkably than on the idealistic and sentimental. 
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There are now pending before commissions or boards of 
arbitration more than a dozen controversies between 
nations, several of which have been referred the past 
year. The more important of these are the following : 

The United States and Salvador, over the claims of 
the Salvadorian Commercial Company. 

Great Britain and Brazil, over the British-Guiana 
boundary. 

Chile and the Argentine Republic, over their boundary. 

Italy and Peru, over the interpretation of Article 10 in 
the Commercial Treaty between them. 

Great Britain and Germany, over the " Hinterland " 
of Togoland. 

Great Britain and France, over the Sergeant Malamine 
and Waima affairs. 

Great Britain and France, over the Ivory and Gold 
Coasts. 

Bolivia and Peru, all pending questions. 

France and Chile, over the guano dispute. 

Great Britain and Turkey, over the Aden " Hinterland." 

The United States and Mexico, over the " Pious Fund." 

Great Britain and Italy, over the Soudan Erythrean 
Frontier. 

THE PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL COURT. 

At the time of our annual meeting last year the an- 
nouncement had just been made from The Hague that 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration was then fully or- 
ganized and ready for work. Sixteen governments had 
appointed their representatives. Since then five others 
have named their members, making in all twenty-one 
powers represented in the Tribunal. The membership 
of the Court is now sixty-seven, a body of public men 
that for ability and fitness could not be easily excelled if 
the whole civilized world were searched. Within the 
year also two treaties have been drawn which provide 
that any controversy which may arise about their in- 
terpretation or application shall be referred to the Per- 
manent Court ; namely, the treaty for the cession of the 
Danish West Indies to the United States, and one be- 
tween Germany and the Netherlands regarding the 
laying of submarine cables in the Pacific. More im- 
portant still, in bringing the Court into actual use, pro- 
vision has just been made for the reference to it of the 
famous " Pious Fund " question, which has been pending 
between the United States and Mexico since the cession 
of California to this country at the close of the Mexican 
War. The august tribunal is therefore already com- 
mencing its majestic career. If the Mexican Conference 
Protocol of adherence to the Hague Conventions, noticed 
before, is ratified by the American republics, as those 
who know declare will early be the case, we shall soon 
see more than forty powers, or practically the whole 
world, united in this great institution, the purpose and 
end of which is justice and peace between all nations. 
Who can begin to guess what this will mean for the 
future of humanity ? 

SPANISH-AMERICAN ARBITRATION TREATIES. 

As a result of the Pan-American Conference, another 
important step in the steady extension of the system of 
arbitration has been taken. The Spanish government 
has instructed its Minister to Mexico to negotiate treaties 
of arbitration with all the Spanish-speaking republics. 
Nine of these treaties have already been signed, and 



four others are soon to be. The treaties provide for 
special tribunals in the first instance, but, failing these, 
reference shall be made to the Hague Court. 

ATROCITIES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

The very encouraging facte cited above make it clear 
that the progress of the nations toward permanent inter- 
national peace, based on conscience, enlarged intelli- 
gence and enlightened self-interest, and maintained by 
a judicial tribunal destined to be the supreme political 
institution of the world, is making its way with deep, 
strong and steady current. But there are facts of 
another order which teach us only too plainly that the 
old spirit of war, with its vanity, its vengefulness and 
brutality, is still far from dead. The atrocities of the 
past three years in the Philippines, because of which our 
hearts and consciences are torn and bleeding, are too 
fresh in their wickedness and hideousness to need 
rehearsal here. These atrocities are bad enough in 
themselves; they are, there is little doubt, an inevitable 
fruit of the war carried on under such conditions; we 
deplore the fact that it has been possible for such deeds 
to be committed by American men under the American 
flag. But more deeply humiliating to right minds and 
ominous for the country's future welfare is the condone- 
ment of them by men high in civic as well as military 
positions, the defense of them as legitimate because 
necessary in the reducing of the native population to 
subjection to our sovereignty, and the attempt to sanctify 
their ghastly immorality by asserting their compatibility 
with the United States laws of war as given out by 
President Lincoln in his famous Army Orders No. 100. 
These atrocities and the manner of their condonement 
teach us how tottering and insecure is much of the 
structure of civilization on which we have built our 
hopes for the speedy abolition of war, and how much 
faithful and patient labor will be still required before 
general public opinion can be raised high enough and 
its conviction made strong enough to ensure it against 
breaking down in times of excitement and temptation. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

The conflict in South Africa, of the character of which 
our annual report last year spoke, has continued during 
the year, with its weekly installments of death, disease, 
and desolation. There are at the moment indications 
that the end of it is near. On both sides there is 
evidently a strong desire for peace, if terms mutually 
acceptable can be found. Negotiations have been in 
progress now for some time, though as yet nothing 
definite has been announced. May we not hope that 
the end of the cruel, fratricidal struggle will come under 
such conditions of mutual concession and regard as will 
ensure hereafter permanent prosperity and concord in 
all that vast region, if such a thing be possible after so 
insane and cruel a war ? 

SITUATION IN CHINA. 

In China the outlook is decidedly better on the whole, 
though the recent rebellion in the southern provinces, 
reported to be due to hatred of the indemnity demanded 
by the powers, is another evidence that the fruits of a 
bad, unjust policy are sure to come in one way or 
another. The recent convention between Russia and 
China in regard to Manchuria seems to give general 
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satisfaction to the powers, and to promise to prevent 
friction in the future. The imminence of war between 
Russia and Japan continues to be uttered, but there does 
not seem at this time to be any real ground for believing 
that actual conflict is near or even probable. 

CONTINUED GROWTH OF ARMAMENTS. 

The hold which the war system and its spirit still have 
on mankind is evidenced in no way more clearly than by 
the continued rivalry of armaments among the powers. 
While some have been unable to increase their equip- 
ments materially, because the limit of financial endurance 
has been practically reached, in the case of others, wher- 
ever it has been possible to add a regiment or a warship, 
this has been done, with entire disregard of the true 
interests of the people and the ultimate effect on the 
national life and policy. Naval rivalry is in particular 
the order of the day. Our own government is now fully 
launched on this dangerous sea, and more and bigger 
and costlier warships are constantly demanded. When 
all this is to cease and how, it is impossible to predict. 
That it ought to cease at once is the settled conviction 
of all those who conceive the forces of civilization to be 
something other than the power to crush and to carry 
out one's wishes at the point of the bayonet and the 
mouth of the cannon. 

OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE. 

Looking at the whole situation to-day, there is great 
room for encouragement. Vastly more people are con- 
scientiously and actively opposed to war than ever before. 
The peace movement is thoroughly organized and con- 
scious of strength in the righteousness and reasonableness 
of its demands. Arbitration in practice has virtually 
taken the field of international differences. A Permanent 
International Court exists and is coming into operation. 
The nations not yet in the tribunal are "flowing unto 
it." All parts of the world are getting close to one 
another and their interests woven together in one end- 
less and seamless network. Diplomacy is becoming 
increasingly humane and pacific. Economic and com- 
mercial interests are in the main arraying themselves 
silently and powerfully on the side of peace. Labor is 
loud in its condemnation of war and burdensome arma- 
ments. Women in all lands by millions are in arms 
against a system which breaks up their homes and 
slaughters or brutalizes their husbands and sons. The 
light of the coming peace is becoming so great and 
penetrating that clouds of darkness and blackness, like 
those which have recently covered the world, will soon 
be no longer able to reappear. The task that is still 
before us is an immensely inspiring one, both because of 
the Tightness and glory of the principles and interests 
involved, and because of the certainty of complete and 
triumphant success in a time not far away. Let us 
therefore go to meet the duty next ahead of us with 
faith and courage, and with unfaltering trust in the God 
of Peace, by whose wisdom and loving hand we have 
hitherto been guided and blessed. 

MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCES. 

In closing our report we desire to record our deep appre- 
ciation of the lives and services of those of our Board, our 
vice-presidents, and of our general membership who have 
been taken away during the year. Some of these, Rev. 



C. B. Smith, Dr. S. Hopkins Emery, et al., had been 
identified with the cause of peace for more than sixty 
years, and it is due to them in no small measure — and 
to such as they — that so much solid progress has been 
made. 

We have had the pleasure during the year of enroll- 
ing many new members ; more, indeed, than for any 
twelvemonth within the last ten years. 

The treasurer's report shows that, while our income 
has by close economy and the generosity of our friends 
only fallen about $300 below our expenses for the year, 
our resources are still all too meagre to enable us to do 
the extended and effective service which might be accom- 
plished with larger funds. We need, in fact, more than 
double our present income, and we ask all members of 
the Society everywhere to aid us in greatly enlarging 
the scope and power of our work by the increase of the 
means at our disposal. 

Respectfully submitted, on behalf of the Board, 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, 

Secretary. 

« m ■ 

YE MAVE MURDERED [ME. 

BY MARYE. BRIDGE. 

" Inasmuch as ye hare done it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren ye have done it unto me." 

The infant Century baptized in blood ! 

The foremost nation's record blurred with shame! 
In yon sad isles, beyond the crimsoned flood, 

Brute souls let loose, to guard a people's fame! 

Brute souls, alas! Beneath the form He bore 
Whose voice, on earth, proclaimed the captive free, 

A maddened monster dips our flag in gore, 
And flaunts that savage sign o'er land and sea. 

" God is not mocked!" Oh, reckless Nation, pause! 

Lo, whatsoe'er thou sowest thou shalt reap! 
Ob, drunk with blood, awake! The Eternal Laws, — 

The Eternal God — for no brief instant sleep. 

Behold! the Christ is crucified again 
By us, who bear His name! O'er that foul sea 

Comes a sad voice: "Was Calvary in vain ? 
These are My brethren: ye have murdered Me!" 



THE SIEGE — A LULLABY. 

BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 

The mother bent above her child 
With a great fear in her breast; 
But to his eyes she softly smiled 
As she sang a song of rest; 
" And what of the night? " her heart inquired; 

(But her lips sang"" Lullaby! ") 
"Amid these woes who knows — who knows — 
When it is time to die? " 

She saw afar the flaming cloud, 
She heard the cannon roar: 
"The storm grows loud; the tempest proud 
Beats heavily on our shore. 
And what of the dawn?" her heart inquired ; 
(But her lips s-ang "Lullaby!") 
" Amid such foes who knows — who knows — 
When it is time to die? " 



